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Wy RESETTLEMENT ? 


REXFORD G. TUGWELL, ADMINISTRATOR 
RESETTLEMENT ADMINISTRATION 


We have the Resettlement Administra- 
tion today because millions of farmers are 
located where they would starve or become 
permanent relief charges unless given a 
chance for readjustment. 


For 150 years after the Atlantic sea- 
board could no longer support our growing 
population, we solved our living problems by 
moving westward. Following this, for 50 
years we attacked these problems by moving 
to towns and cities. The success of the 
first migration was made possible by our 
vast western frontier; the success of the 
second, by our industrial revolution. Great 
benefits were derived from both. The agri- 
culture and industry of the Ngtion grew by 
leaps and bounds. 


But we were compelled to pay a tre- 
mendous price for this rapid expansion. Our 
timber resources were cut over, much of our 
fish and game were destroyed, and much of 
the mineral wealth of the country was de- 
pleted. The fertility of much of our land 
was greatly reduced, and our cities became 
congested. 

Thousands of self-respecting Ameri- 
can families have inadvertently handicapped 
themselves by attempting to cultivate land 
under conditions that have made it impossi- 
ble for them ever to earn a living. They 
settled on this land not knowing that it was 
incapable of supporting them, and they have 
remained on it because economic conditions 
have made it impossible for them to move. As 
the fertility of the soil steadily decreases, 
their standard of living becomes lower and 
lower. They are often poorly housed and 


illefed. These conditions usually are the 
basic cause of other social and economic 






















maladjustments. 

The Resettlement Administration has 
been set up to help these unfortunates and 
at the same time to formulate a program for 
the guidance of future settlement. It pro- 
poses to do this, first, by retiring poor 
land from crop cultivation; second, by find- 
ing good land and helping the people con- 
serve and nurture it while they make their 
living on the farms; and third, by aiding 
people who are now on good land but who, 
because of financial distress or because of 
inexpert farm management, are in need of 
help. 


LAND USE 


The land on which millions of poor 
farmers’ families are living is not fit for 
arable farming. This land, however, can be 
put to valuable use. A great part of it was 
originally covered with forests. Much of it 
can be reforested. The recent flood dis- 
asters, with the sacrifice of many lives and 
the destruction of property, may serve as a 
reminder that the land can and should be 
returned to that use, with great benefit 
both to the land and to the people. Other 
land can be resodded and used for grazing 
purposes. Reforestation and resodding will 
not only provide an effective erosion con- 
trol, but will also furnish recreation areas, 
game and wild-life preserves, thereby even- 
tually restoring fertility to the soil. In 
the meantime, it will provide a means for 
taking up the slack in employment. 





The land utilization division of the these communities will also obtain income 
Resettlement Administration was organized to through cooperative efforts in the proces- 
do these tasks -- to locate unproductive sing and marketing of products raised on the 
land, to retire it from crop cultivation, to farms. Where it is impracticable to purchase 





large tracts of land, indivicual 
farm families are offered Oppor- 
tunities to settle on good farms 
and to become art of the con- 
Mm 


a p 
unity life already established, 
] , 


Plans fo about 21,000 
> te homes for farmers and their fan- 
1a -+ ‘ : ad a : 

- ern wwrer ilies have been made. Over 2,009 
t ; it a Meo : ; A Z 
¥ e” 4 on ee hey homes have already been come. 
~ oS Ah 


pleted and 10,500 men are at 
work on 40 different resettle- 
ment sites. Through this start 
toward providing a permanent 
source of income for the under- 
privileged farmers, the Resettle- 
ment Administration is raising 
the standard of living of many 


farm families, and is pointing 


SUBSISTING ON UNPRODUCTIVE LAND 


greater benefits from the lar 
find the best use for it, and to develop it. There are, however, many farm fani- 
in accordance with that use. To date, the lies living on good land who are in dis- 
Resettlement Administration has options. or tress. This i a fact which is not readily 
over 9 million acres of this submarginal visualized by industrial workers and urbar 


land and is employing 58,000 men 
on 137 land-development projects 
located in nearly every State in 
the Union. 


juctive land from cultivation 
means 
families stranded on this land 


will 


of the Resettlement Administra- 


tion 


possible for these families to 
move but also to create for them 
opportunities from which they 


may 


Starting life anew. 


need to move. The function 


select the best methods of 


FARM RESETTLEMENT 


The retirement of unpro- 


that thousands of farmers’ 


is not only to make it 


Some farm families are 


A RESETTLED FARM 


being resettled in groups. Where 

it is economically advisable, the Resettle- dwellers, who have had the notion that farn- 
ment Administration is purchasing large ing could always be depended upon at least 
tracts of good farm land and is subdividing to furnish such basic elements for a liveli- 
it into family farm units. The members’ in hood as food and shelter. 
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of 


the 
farm 

relief through 
The plight of these farmers and of the 


economic depression, 
found them- 


Because 
a million families 


no fault 


over 


selves on of their 


own. 
hundreds of thousands of others on the 
borderline of subsistence cannot be attribu- 
It is the result 
on land not capa- 


of 


ted to any single cause. 
of generations 
ble of 


prices 


of farming 
livelihood, 
of heavy debts 


furnishing a low 


for farm products, in- 
when farming more profitable, of 
farming on the of 
natural catastrophes such as dust storms and 


floods which have destroyed homes and farms. 


curred was 


one-cash-crop plan, and 


For 2 years these farmers’ families 
were kept from starvation by Government 
relief. But relief 
could not offer them 
the opportunity to 


plan or to work out a 
means of existence 
for themselves. What 
these farmers want is 
an opportunity to 
on their 
The Resettle- 
Administration 
this op- 
by fur- 
nishing farmers with 
credit other as- 
sistance, well as 
guidance, order 
that they may become 
permanently self-sup- 
porting. 


They are supplied with loans for 


stand Own 
feet. 
ment 
is creating 
portunity 


and 
as 
in 


the 
purchase of farm supplies, for the rental of 


good land, for the repair 
and buildings, and 

ment of these loans 
easy and 


of farm equipment 
for subsistence. Repay- 
is partially assured by 


terms mortgages on property and 
crops. But the principal objective of 
Resettlement Administration is assure 
these families a permanent basis 
bilitation. The immediate aim is to provide 
the means whereby the farmer can support his 
family and repay his debts to 
ment Administration and to other creditors. 
The ultimate purpose, however, is to furnis} 
him with a live-at-home program of diversi- 


fied farming and intelligent land use which 


the 
to 


for reha- 


the Resettle- 





will 
verse economic 
farm families 
Resettlement 
program. 


in some measure insure him against ad- 
: 500,000 
by the 

this 


conditions. Over 
have been 


Administration 


assisted 
through 


DEBT ADJUSTMENT 


The average loan given to a farmer's 


family does not exceed the amount it would 
require to keep the family on relief for 
l year. In addition to these small loans to 
farmers, the Resettlement Administration is 
carrying on a farm debt adjustment service 
to help the needy farm debtor who applies 
for aid. Meetings of the farmers and their 


creditors 
ranged by 
Farm Debt 
Committees, 


are ar- 
voluntary 
Ad justment 
in order 
to work out equi- 
table of 
debts -- one that will 


permit 


an 


ad justment 


the farmer to 


retain his posses- 
him 
a basis for rehabili- 
tation the 


fair to 


sions and furnish 


anc at 


same time be 
the creditors. Since 
September 1935 


17,500 


over 
such cases 
have been handled by 
the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration, and 
indebtedness 

reduced by 
of 


a 
In nearly all 


an 

original 
of $62,000,000 
$16,000,000, 


been 
a reduction 


has about 


total indebted- 


ness of 26 percent. of these 
cases the farmers were faced with fore- 
closure. 


SUBURBAN RESETTLEMENT 


The Resettlement Administration is 


also concerned with the inadequate housing 
conditions of workers in industrial commu- 
nities and with farmers in metropolitan 
regions. There would be no necessity for 
the overcrowding of low-income industrial 
workers in congested city slums, with the 
consequent low standard of living, if these 








fruits and vegetables 
for their own use, 
Full-time farmers are 
to be provided wit) 
a ready-made market, 
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munity every home arg 
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grounds in the center 


c - The buildings are? hous 
TYPICAL CITY SLUMS carefully grouped sc} naj 
workers could obtain relatively inexpensive that every home will have a maximum of air, ¢jon 
and comfortable homes in the suburbs’ where sunshine, and open space. Stores, and school) gerj 
there is plenty of room and sunshine. The transportation, and post-office facilities} the 
Resettlement Administration is demonstrating will be within easy walking distance off only 
that this is possible by establishing rural every home. empl 
and industrial communities near large cities Each community will be managed bya 
for the housing of low-income irdustrial nonprofit-holding corporation, of which every) pute 
workers and farmers. Four such suburban resident will be a member. The communities Stan 
communities, or so-called "green-belt" towns, will be regular taxpaying towns in the couns} high 
are being established. They are located ties and States in which they are located. rate 
near Washington, D. C.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Over 3. o0 unemployed men are being} dism 
Milwaukee, Wis.; and Bound Brook, N. J. used in constructing the four "green-bélt' felt 
These are far more than mere housing communities which will provide homes for} foun 
ventures. These communities of farmers and 3,500 families. As construction on these} tion 
industrial workers will be protected not projects reaches the peak, over 12,000 mer} pati 
only by careful site and house planning, but will be provided with jobs. ever 
also by an encircling wage 
green belt of woods appa 
and farn land, so incr 
as to prevent unde- time 
Sirable encroachments 
upon the communities. sive 
They will make avail- work 
able to industrial One 
workers with modest of h 
incomes, employed in the 
nearby cities, the the 
more desirable fea- Comm 
tures of rural life. pose 
Tracts of land will actus 
be available for ploy: 
farmers who wish to ers | 
add to their real bury, 
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THE HOUSEHOLD WORKER AND HER JOB 


Mary ANDERSON, DIRECTOR 
U.S. WomMEN’S BUREAU 


Despite the rapidity with which ma- 
chines are changing our ways of living, the 
great majority of women are still at 
inside their homes or 
Domestic service was 
ways of earning a living, and it still pro- 
vides employment to more women in the United 
States than does any other occupation. About 

one-half million women were work- 
this field at the time of the 1930 


work 


one of the earliest 


one and 
ing in 
census. 

The large number of 
household employees must not be 
indication of the popularity of this occupa- 
domestic service has 
the viewpoint of 


women working as 
taken as an 


tion. In general, 
serious disadvantages from 
looked upon by many women 
other types of 


the worker and is 
only as a last resort when 

employment are not available. 
Household employment came into disre- 
particularly during the depression. 
of employment -- already none too 
rapid 


pute 
Standards 
high in 

Thousands 


many places -- dropped at a 
of household workers 
dismissed from their jobs 
felt the pinch of hard times. 
found that they had to 
tion from unemployed women from 


pations, forced 


rate. were 
employers 
They 


face bitter competi- 


when 
soon 


other occu- 
to hunt housework jobs when 
everything else failed. As a consequence, 
wage scales for household employment fell 
appallingly throughout the country, while 
increasing demands were workers' 
time and strength. 

Unfortunately, very little comprehen- 
sive information is available concerning the 
working conditions of household employees. 
One of the most useful of the recent studies 
of household employment is that conducted by 
the Connecticut State Department of Lapor at 
the suggestion of the Household Employers’ 
Committee of the Hartford Y.W.C.A. The pur- 
pose of this study was to ascertain the 
actual working conditions of household en- 
ployees. The study covered 1,270 such work- 
ers in three communities -- Hartford, Water- 
j} bury, and Litchfield. The typical domestic 
worker in the three towns surveyed, according 


made on 





in the homes of others. 


to the report, was a white, American- 
born woman of foreign parentage. She was in 
her thirties and had worked in household em- 
ployment for at least 3 years. 

Working hours for the typical domes- 
tic were longer than the legal maximum for 
women in other occupations, 
70 hours per week and 10 hours per day. Her 
day started between 7 and 8 in the morning 
and ended between 7 and 9 in the evening, 
with a rest period of about 2 hours in the 


However, 


averaging 60 to 


afternoon. she was required to re- 
main in the house during her rest period, to 
answer the door or telephone. She worked 7 
but had a ¢ day off each week 
domestic lived in the 


received room and 


days per week, 

The typical 
home of her employer and 
board as a part of her compensation. She 
had a private room and could 
guests either in her own room or in the 
kitchen. She was 
5 to 10 rooms, by 
3 adults and 1 or 
domestic servants were employed in 
of her employer. 

From occasional 
period of years, it is 


entertain 


employed in a house with 


a family composed of 2 or 
more children. No other 
the home 
made 


reports over a 


seen that there are, 


perhaps, from the point of view of the work- 
er, five major drawbacks to household em- 
ployment. In the first place, there is the 


matter of the long daily and weekly working 
hours. In addition, Sunday is frequently 
the busiest day, with an elaborate noonday 
meal to prepare. Overtime is rarely paid for. 
A regular 8-hour workday, such as thousands 
of factory employees take for granted, seems 
only a rosy ideal to such a worker. 

Lack of employment standardization is 
& second serious disadvantage in domestic 
service. Household employment is a relation 
between individual employers and individual 
employees. Household as a rule, 
have no union or other organization to pro- 
tect their mutual interests. There are no 
definite wage scales based on experience, 
skill, or amount of work to be required dur- 
ing the course of the day. The employer has 
&t her disposal the additional weapon of 


workers, 











Even the most com- 
upon 


employees‘ "references." 
petent household worker is 
satisfactory recommendations from her former 
employers to secure a new job. She cannot 
be too careful, therefore, not to antagonize 
her employer through complaints or criticism 
of any kind, ever though in many cases such 
complaints are justified. 


dependent 


The fact that the average household 
worker must live in the home of her employer 
and is consequently shut off from her own 
family” and friends, except in her brief 
periods off duty, is another reason why many 
girls and women prefer factory to household 


employment. Companionship with members of 


the employer's family is usually limited. 
Frequently, she finds it difficult to enter- 
tain her friends, as many employers supply 


no room other than her bedroom or the kitch- 
en in which the worker may receive guests. 


Household 
viewed as unskilled work, 
gaged are looked down upon socially. Sucha 
Stigma attached to any occupation consti- 
tutes a serious drawback to a satisfactory 
work adjustment on the part of the employee. 


employment generally is 
and persons so en- 


A fifth disadvantage to household em- 
ployment, from the point of view of the 
worker, is the exclusion from certain kinds 
of social insurance and legislative protec- 
tion afforded other groups of workers. The 
section of the Federal Security Act relating 
to unemployment insurarce excepts household 
workers from its provisions. In no State are 
domestic employees protected by hour legis- 
lation, and only one State has set minimum- 
wage rates for such workers. In only a very 
few States are household workers included in 
the provisions for accident compensation. 


On the credit side of household em- 
ployment from the worker‘’s point of view, it 
may be said that housework jobs are fairly 
stable. When a girl makes a satisfactory 
adjustment in a home she is apt to stay in 
that position over a comparatively long 
period. Normally household employment is 
not subject to seasonal lay-offs or slack 
work periods. It is also true that house- 
hold employment is generally less monotonous 
and repetitive than factory employment and 


o6< 


more leeway is given for workers’ initiative 


and responsibility. 


The 
employment make it 
to evolve a program of cooperation betweer 
employers, workers, and the public with « 
view to eliminating or at least mitigating 
the disadvantages of this type of work, 
Several organizations and individuals 
been at work along such lines. Particularly 
useful have been the efforts of the Nationa] 
Committee on Household Employment, 
headquarters in New York City. This organi- 
is made up of employers, 
from Government 


problems of household 
necessary and desirable 


numerous 


have 


with 
zation employees, 
and representatives 
private social agencies, and educational or- 
It acts as a clearing 


and 
ganizations. house 
for all plans to 
and relations in household employment. 

The National Committee on Household 
Employment has drawn up and promoted "Pro- 
posals for a Voluntary Agreement between 
Employer and Employee", distributing then 
widely, with suggestions for their 
These agreements call for: (a) 
wage for both full- and part-time 
(b) a week of 60 hours or less, with estab- 
lished "hours on call"; (c) payment or extra 
time off for overtime work, and specified 
free periods equivalent to 2 half days or 1 
full day a week; (d) provision for a week's 
vacation after a year of continuous service; 
(e) suitable living conditions for workers 
"living in"; and (f) a contract covering 
duties to be performed. 


use, 
A minimur 
work; 


In line with the efforts of this 
national committee, groups of employees, 
workers, or both, throughout the country 


have met and drawn up their own sets of vol- 
untary standards, including specific wage 
rates in relation to local conditions. 

Within the past month such a group 
met on the West Coast. Among the concrete 
suggestions arising from the discussion was 
one for the establishment of a cooperative 
house for use as living quarters for workers, 
so that they need not live in their employ- 
ers’ homes. Such a dwelling would also be 
available for the housing of employees tem- 
porarily out of work. 


improve working conditions| 
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HouRS AND EARNINGS OF STEEL WORKERS IN 1935 

































































The weekly income of steel workers According to a recent study by the Bureau of 
employed in March 1935 advancec 723 percent Labor Statistics, steel workers in 1935 aver- 
in blast furnaces, 88 percent in Bessemer aged $20.25 per week in Bessemer converters, 
converters, and 27 percent in open-hearth $22.05 in blast furnaces, $24.65 in electric 
furnaces, as compared with March 1933. furnaces, and $25.85 in open-hearth furnaces. 

BLAST FURNACES 

Employment in blast furnaces averaged Earnings of workers employed in blast 
27.5 hours per week in March 1935, as against furnaces advanced from 44.5 cents per hour 
ee.& hours per week in March 1932. More in 1933 to 5&.5 cents in 192&. All groups 

Ir 

AVERAGE HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS OF WAGE EARNERS IW BLAST FURNACES 

r - 

weekry ours] PERCENTAGE JLouny canwincs| PERCENTAGE | weexiy Earnincs | PERCENTAGE 
DISTRICT INCREASE*® INCREASE INCREASE 

1923 1935 |19zz To 1935] 1932 1935 193% TO 1925 1923 935 19%2 TO 19235 

1] sig — sonia ha whi te 

| 

{| en ents 

| All districts. .| 28.5]37.§ 31.€ 58.§ 82.0 12.75/$22.0€ 738.( 

| 

| East .... «| 29.0/3€.£ ce. C 64.0 88.0 11.75] 19.78 68.C 

| Pittsturgh . .| 26.0]86.¢ 44.( | 60.5 29.0 11.65] 22.0¢ 89.0 

Middle West . .] 28.0/89.C 40.0 61.C 27.0 18.50] 28.86 | 6.£ 

Seeth « « « 2 0 CO. 8I1S7.E - 2.§ $7.0 52.0 40.5 14.40] 10.65 56.5 

| i a 

| - indicates aecrease,. 

L 
than half of the workers employed averaged of workers benefited from the increased 
exactly 40 hours per week, and less than 1C earnings and the steadier plant operations. 
percent worked longer than 40 hours. In 1935 only § percent of the employees made 
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TAPPING A BLAST FURNACE 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 


IN BLAST FURNACES 








PERCENTAGE 
OCCUPATION 1933 192° INCREASE 
1922 TO 925 
Cre-bridge operators] $18.95 | $25.7§ C46 
DtCOGEOTS »« « eo cc 7.6§ 16.56 116.6 
Larrymen . . « « « « 10. 4C £1.20 104.¢ 
Larrymen's telpers . 7.80 17.60 142.6 
Skip operators... 12.00 <C.8C 6.C 
ONE fs 06 @ * 21.80 43. 1( ef 
Stove tenders ... 13. 5 21.7C 61.C 
Blowing engineers . 1i9.1€ 27 .0€ 41.C 
Keepers <« «sees 11.26 21.7 1S. § 
Keepers' helpers. . 8.6€§ 18.6€ 1 C 
Pig-machine men .. 12, 2§ 17.6 45.C 
Common laborers .. 6.385 14. 6( 30 .C 


























less than 40 cents per hour, as against 4C Out of every 1,000 workers employed Ir 
percent who earned less than 40 cents per in 1935 -- | 
hour in 1933. At the same time, the number Per weck ' 
of workers earning 50 cents or more per hour 70 earned less than $12 
rose fron 228 for every 1,00) workers em- 2) 3 " betweer. $12 and $18 | 
ployed in 1933 to 709 in 1935. 26§ " between $18 and $2 | 
2 " between $24 and $2 i 
Average earnings per hour in March 134 . between $28 and $40 
1936 for the different classes of work in 34 is $40 or nore 
blast furnaces varied from 42 cents for com- 
mon labor to 96 cents for skilled blowers. Among the different occupational groups 
Plant supervisory workers made on the aver- weekly earnings in 1935 varied from $14.6 
age slightly less than 79 cents per hour, for common laborers to $34.95 for plant 
and plant clerical workers received about 61 supervisory employees and $43.10 for skilled 
cents per hour. blowers. In 1933 only 2 of the 14 separate -_ 
cccupations included ir the survey showed 
Average weekly earnings of -tblast- weekly earnings of more than $15. In 1935 
furnace employees rose from $12.75 in March only 1 of the 14 occupational groups aver- | age 
1933 to 22.05 in March 193&. This was ar aged less than $15 per week. The weekly | Pers 
increase of 73 percent. Slightly more thar earnings of stockers, larrymen, larrymen's sult 
one-fourth of the wage earners employed in helpers, keepers’ helpers, and common labtor- tian 
1935 made less than $18 per week. Two out ers more than doubled between 1933 and 1935, | P93 
of every three earned less than $24 per In the other occupations the increases 1955 
week. About one out of every 1 received ranged from 35.5 percent for blowers to 92,5 oe 
more than $32 per week. percent for keepers. 
in ¢ 
OPEN-HEARTH FURNACES _—- 
More oo r plant operations in 193§ half of all the employees averaged less thar , 
were largely responsible for the 60 percent 4& cents per hour. In 1935 only about 7 in 
increase in the average percent of the workers en- 
weekly working time of the ployed earned less thar 
workers employed in open- this amount. Out of every | ve 





hearth furnaces. Between 1,000 workers employed ir Stoc 
1933 and 1935 the average this department in 1935, har 
hours of employment ad- 222 made less than 50 cent Door 
vanced from 22.0 to 35.§& per hour, 366 earned be- Mel t 
per week. Nearly half of tween §C and 70 cents, 278 Me 

the wage earners worked between 70 cents and $1, Mel 1 
exactly 4C hours and about and 134 earned $1 or more | top 
10 percent averaged more fer hour. Among the sepa-]| Stee 


than 4( t : : - 
1a 4C hours per week. rate occupational groups Lad] 
Their piatigare- averaged 73 


cents per hour in 1935 as 


hourly earnings in 1935 In¢€c 
ranged from 45 cents for Uomn 
against 51.5 cents in 1933. 


“ door operators and 46 cents re 
This is an increase of 21. § 

i an increase of 21.5 for common laborers to} less: 
cents per hour or 42 per- $1.34 for melters’ first }] $12 
cent. ] ; ] es 

7 helpers and $1.77 for melt- |] bets 
I se in t é - 
The rise in the aver ers. In 1935 common labor- | $40; 
age hourly earnings affec- 
c J arnings affec ers in open-hearth furnaces | 
ted all grou f employees 


averaged higher earnings | work 





e a B 
egret a —— per hour than in any year 
In 1932 slightly more than POURING STEEL FROM AN ELECTRIC FURNACE Since 1920 
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AVERAGE HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS OF WAGE EARNERS IN OPEN-HEARTH FURNACES 
= 
weekLy Hours] PERCENTAGE | Lounty EaRNiNGs PERCENTAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS PERCENTAGE 
DISTRICT INCREASE INCREASE INCREASE 
1933 | 1935 |1933 to 1935] 1933 | 1935 | 1933 to 1935] 1932 *935 11933 To 1935 
Cents Cents 
All districts . .| 22.0/85.5 61.5 51.5 78.0 42.0 $11.40 |$25.86 127.0 
East . . « « of £2.56) 34.5 67.5 47.& 66.5 89.5 10.75] 22.80 112.0 
Pittsburgh . .| £1.0/ 88.5 60.5 51.0 | 72.0 2.0 10.60] £4.20 128.5 
Middle West . .| £1.0)27.0 76.0 54.5 77.6 2.5 11.50] 28.76 150.€ 
South . ... -| 86.5) 40.0 8.5 yf 67.0 40.5 17.65] 26.60 50.5 
The 42 percent increase in the aver- 1935. In 1933 melters’ first helpers aver- 
age hourly earnings, coupled with the 60 aged $17.55 per week, second helpers $12.05, 
percent advance in the working time, re- and third helpers $&.15. No data on the 
sulted in a 127 percent increase in the weekly earnings of skilled melters in 1933 
average weekly income of open-hearth en- are available. In 1935, however, melters 
ployees in 1935, as compared with 1933. Ir earned $76.55 per week and their first 
1935 they averaged $25.85 per week as helpers averaged $46.20. 
against $11.40 per week in 1933. 
Out of every 1,000 workers employed Among the other occupations, common 
in open-hearth furnaces in 1935, 100 earned laborers averaged $5.45 per week in 1933 as 





AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 


IN OPEN-HEARTH FURNACES 




















PERCENTAGE 
OCCUPATION 1932 1935 INCREASE 
1933 TO 10925 
Stockers . . - « « « «-/$ &.65 |$20. 20 182.65 
Stock cranemen....!| 10.40] 25.10 141.€ 
Charging-machine men .| 14.85] 82.98C 121.8 
Door operators... . 5.65] 14.70 151.€ 
Melters', lst helpers.| 17.55] 46.20 168. C 
Melters', 2d helpers .| 12.05] 82.00 165.5 
Melters', 3d helpers . 8.15] 22.55 176.& 
Stopper setters ...]| 18.80] 30.7€ 123.0 
Steel pourers ....| 15.05] 88.00 11°. 
Ladle cranemen....] 11.95] 31.20 162. C 
Ingot strippers .. .| 12.70] 26.80 107.0 
Common laborers ... 5.45] 14.0§ 158.C 
less than $12 per week; 169 earned betweer 
$12 and $18; 271 between $18 and $24; 17€ 
between $24 and $30; 161 between $30 anc 
$40; and 121 earned $40 or more per weet 
The weekly earnings of all classes of 
workers more than doubled between 1933 and 








merican Polieng well co. 


CASTING STEEL INGOTS 
compared with $14.05 in 193§ During the 
Same period the weekly income of door opera- 
tors rose from $5.85 to $14.7C Steel pour- 
ers averaged $15&.05 in 1933 and $33.00 in 
1935. Plant supervisory employees earned on 
the average $35.35 in 1935. 
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A Day IN A PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 


DoROTHY BAILEY 
U.S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


The typtcal city office of the U. S. Employment Service has 
different departments for registry and interviewing of industrial 
workers, professional groups, household employees, ana others. The 
morniné hours are devoted to interviewing new applicants and dts- 
patching workers to jobs. The afternoons are thus left free for 
vistts to employers and for investigation of opportunities for 


placements. 


The following is 


representative 


what 


of 


transpires during one 


morning in a public employment office. 


WwW. Frank Persons, Director 
U. S. Employment Service 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


At 6:50 a.m., 15 highway workers are 
sitting in the waiting room of the industri- 
al division of the public employment center. 
Last night they received notices to report 
to the employment office at 7 o'clock ready 
for work. The superintendent of a highway 
project at the edge of the town had tele- 
phoned a request for 15 concrete shovelers, 
to report for work at 8 o'clock. The job 
will last about 5 weeks. 


At 7 o*clock Mr. G, the interviewer, 
calls in the first arrival. after briefly 
verifying the experience and qualifications 
of the concrete shoveler, Mr. G tells him to 
report to the superintendent on the job and 
gives him a referral card. By 7:40 all the 
15 shovelers have been sent out to the 
highway project. 


Mr. G is writing out a referral card 
for a painter with special ability to mix 
paints, when he is interrupted py the tele- 
phone. The foreman of a machine shop wants 
an experienced lathe operator by 10 o'clock, 
as one of his regular men failed to show up. 


A new applicant, who has never before 
registered with a public employment center, 
is on hand to put in his application. He 
is married, has two children, and is trying 
to keep up payments a home. He quit 
school to go to work during his first year 
of high school and never went back. His 


on 


first job was carrying water on a construc- 
tion project. He worked for one company 6 
years. After 2 years in the Navy he gota 
job with a concern manufacturing electrical 


appliances, worked in several departments | 
as a coil winder, staked laminations, and 
tested thermometers; was laid off in 1926 


and was out of work for a couple of months; 


worked in another electrical-appliance plant | 
He tried | 


and was laid off again in 1932. 
radio repairing on his own for a couple of 
years, but couldn't make a go of it; 

back to the factory for several months; 


been out of a job for 2 


went 

has 
months and is look- 
ing for some kind of assembly work, 
he is willing to take anything. 


The lathe operator arrives and Mr. G | 


fills out a referral card for him. 


telephone rings again. 


The 


An engineer who has just been laid 
off at a refrigerator service office regis- 
ters with Mr. G. The telephone rings -- a 
housewife is calling to inquire the price of 
a@ carpenter. After finding out 
work she wants done and how much work there 
is to do, Mr. G quotes her a going rate for 
this type of work and asks when she wants 
the carpenter to report. She is not 
yet that she wants the work done, 
call him later in the week. 

In the waiting room a carpenter who 
registered 3 months ago wants to know why he 


sure 
but may 
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the kind of 
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The girl, after 
discovers 
"inactive" 


never secured a job. 
his name and address, 
application card in the 

with a penciled notation "Message 
gent and returned, addressee moved." She 
explains to the carpenter that 2 months 
ago & message was sent to him to report for 
but as he had moved in the meantime 
the message returned. His 
tion card had therefore been removed 
the active file (that is, from the list 
of those applicants who have notified the 
office that they are still looking for work) 
and had been placed on the inactive list. 
The carpenter admits that he had neglected 
to notify the office of his change of 
address. 

Having been 
drill-press operator 
and requests that his application card 
put back in the active file. Mr. G inter- 
views him briefly and adds information about 
the last job of the applicant. 


has 
taking 


his 
file, 


a job, 
was applica- 


from 


laid off yesterday, a 
reports to the office 

- 

be 


COMMERCIAL=PROFESSIONAL DIVISION 


8:30 A.M. Five saleswomen are in the 
waiting room, each with a"call in" card and 
each eyeing apprehensively the other four. A 
ladies* ready-to-wear store is having a 
3-day sale and has placed an order for four 
or five saleswomen with experience in sell- 


ing dresses. Mr. W, the interviewer of this 
division, refers all five to the store 
manager. 


An office girl who was placed several 
months ago returns to complain that she has 
been unable to collect her back wages, and 
asks Mr. W to intercede. He explains that 
this is outside of the function of an em- 
ployment office, but refers her to the 
local representative of the State labor 
department and gives her a card of .intro- 
duction. 


An interview with an addressograph 
operator is half over when an insurance 
agent telephones an order for a stenogra- 
pher, a girl between 25 and 35, who can 
type 60 words a minute and take dictation at 
120. Mr. W promises to send him a girl 


tomorrow morning. 


attic 


After receiving an order for a mes- 
senger boy with a bicycle to report at 
l p.m., Mr. W registers an apartment-house 
manager with good references from another 
city, but with no local references. 


SERVICE DIVISION 


Eight o'clock finds the telephone 
ringing sharply. A housewife is calling 
for a day worker who is a good ironer, "par- 
ticularly good on shirts." Miss B, the in- 


terviewer, looks over the application cards 


on her desk for the day workers who are 
waiting in the adjoining room, selects the 
girl with the best record for ironing, and 


calls her in. She gives the girl a referral 
card, writing carefully the name and address 
of the employer, with underlined directions 
to take the ----- street car, get off at 
street, wait on the corner by the drug 
for a bus, get off 

and walk five blocks to the left. 
the right side of 


atl ««<<< 


store 
street, 
"It is the last house 
the street." 


on 


A cafeteria manager calls for an ex- 
perienced counter girl, over 5 feet 
4 inches tall, who must be able to wear a 
size 34 uniform. He must have someone by 
noon. The counter-girl file shows four girls 
who can meet the specifications and who have 
telephones. A series of calls results in 
the following information -- the first girl 
has moved and left no address; the second 
girl is not at home; the third and fourth 
girls will come to the office immediately. 


not 


calle to com- 
promised for & 


An agitated housewife 
plain that the day worker 
o*clock has not yet arrived. She is expect- 
ing guests for luncheon and "“simply must 
have someone right away." The interviewer 
had given a referral card to one of her most 
dependable workers yesterday afternoon, but 
promises to send another day worker imme- 
diately. 


An interview with a general house- 
worker, who can accept only day work because 
she has to be at home nights to take care of 
her children, is interrupted by a call for a 
Strong worker who can do heavy cleaning. 








Miss B immediately calls in Bertha, who is 
in the reception room and who has a credita- 
ble record for heavy work. 

The housewife expecting luncheon 
guests calls again to announce that the day 
worker originally sent to her has arrived 
and that she does not need another. Miss B 





ia. 


xo 


explains that the second girl is already m 
her way. However, there has been another 
call in the immediate neighborhood, 
Miss B asks the housewife to relay 
second girl instructions to report 
other house. The housewife 
the girl's carfare. 


80 
to the 
to the 
agrees to pay 





FiRST NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SILICOSIS 


Several hundred representatives of 
labor, industry, State and Federal govern- 
mental agencies, and other interested groups 
met in Washington on April 14, 1936, to dis- 
cuss with the Secretary of Labor measures 
for the prevention and control of silicosis 
and other occupational dust hazards. 

Four committees, each composed of 
representatives of employers, labor, insur- 
ance, and administrative groups, were named 
to study the various aspects of the problem. 
Their findings will be reported 
conference to be called by the 
of Labor. 

The Committee on the prevention 
Stlicosis through Medical Control, 
chairmanship of Dr. R. R. Sayers, of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, will assemble 
important historical data on dust diseases 
and study the causes, symptoms, diagnosis, 
etc., of silicosis, together with its rela- 
tionship to tuberculosis. 

The Committee on the preventton of 
Stlicosits through Engineering Control, head- 
ed by Mr. Warren A. Cook, of the Connecticut 
State Department of Health, will study plant 
design and layout, with the aim of isolating 
processes producing large quantities of sil- 
ica dust. It will consider modern engineer- 
ing methods for the ventilation of dusty 
working places and other means for the elim- 
ination or reduction of the silica-dust 
hazard in industry. This committee will 
consider the uses and limitations of dust 
masks and similar protective devices for 
workers, as well as. the responsibilities of 


at @ later 
Secretary 


of 


under the 


employers and employees with regard to the} 
maintenance, inspection, and repair of dust- 
control equipment. 


The Committee on Economic, Legal, 
Insurance Phases, with Mr. V. P. Ahearn, 
the National Sand and Gravel Association, 
chairman, will gather data on the number of 
industries and workers exposed to silicosis, 
It will also study the various aspects of 
compensation for diseased workers and of 
financial losses to employers and employees 
caused by the hazard. 


and 
of 


The Committee on Regulatory and 4d- 
ministrative Phases, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. L. Metcalfe Walling, Labor Commis- 
sioner of Rhode Island, will study State 
regulatory laws pertaining to silicosis and 
their proper enforcement. It will also 
study the possibilities for promoting closer 
cooperation among various State health and 
labor departments and other State and Fed- 
eral agencies. 





CORRECTION 


The 


Enforcement in Connecticut” 


article on “Labor Laws and Their 


the March Labor 
Information Bulletin contains on page S a state 


in 


ment that the hours of employment for women and 
minors under 18 in manufacturing and mechanical 
plants are limited to & hours per day and 48 
hours per week. This error. It should 
read "9 hours per day and 48 hours per week.” 


is an 
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THE GOODYEAR TIRE AND RUBBER STRIKE 


Approximately 14,000 employees of the 
goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. returned to their 
jobs on March 23, following the termination 
of a S-week strike which closed all the 
akron plants of the company. The strike, 
which affected the largest automobile tire 
and tube producing company in Akron, was 
characterized by a lack of violence during 
the entire period of the dispute. 

The terms of 
settlement, reached 
between a negotiating 
committee of Local Noa 
2of the United Rub- 
ber Workers of Ameri- 
ca and representa- 
tives of the Goodyear 
Co., provide: 

Le O22 employees 
enrolled on February 
12 shall be returned 
to their jobs without 
discrimination. 

2. The management 
will meet and deal 
with its employees in- sm 
dividually or through 
duly chosen represen- 
tatives in negotia- 
ting on all questions 
of mutual interest. 

3. Representatives 
of employees affected 
by changes in wage 
rates shall be noti- 
fied before such changes are posted or put 
into force. 

4. A 36-hour week and 6-hour daily shifts 
will be followed in the tire and tube divi- 
Sion; any change made in working hours, 
either daily or weekly, below 30 hours or 
above 36 hours per week will be arranged for 
beforehand by a vote of employees in the 
departments affected. 


5. The working time of employees in de- 
partments other than the tire and tube 





AT WORK ON A TRUCK TIRE 


division shall not exceed 40 nor fall below 
20 hours per week unless arranged by vote 
of the workers affected. 


6. Temporarily, a week of 24 hours will 
be worked in all departments, in order to 
avoid lay-offs. 


7. Department foremen will make out du- 
plicate lists of workers named in contem- 
plated lay-offs, one 
copy being retained 
by them and the other 
copy kept in the of- 
fice of the plant la- 
bor department. Both 
lists will be avail- 
able for inspection 
by representatives of 
the employees. 

The strike at 
the Goodyear plants 
involved questions of 
collective bargaining 
and proposals by the 
company to increase 
the hours of work be- 
yond 36 per week. On 
February 14, 70 tire 
builders were given 
lay-off notices. La- 
ter in the day, 137 
builders were dis- 
missed as a penalty 
for the "sit-down" 
strike in which they 
engaged in protest against the lay-off of 
their fellow employees. 

A "sitedown" strike consists of the 
workers entering the plant and taking their 
usual places at the machines, but refusing 
to do any work. Numerous "sit-down" strikes 
occurred in the several rubber plants in 
Akron during the last year. Four such 
Strikes occurred within the 3 weeks pre- 
ceding the Goodyear strike. Some of these 
Strikes brought concessions to the workers 
involved. 


~7. 











F MPLOYMENT AND Pay Ro ics IN MARCH 1936 


additional work- 


the 90 


16 nonmanufacturing 


Approximately 225,00C 


ers found employment in March in man- 


ufacturing and the in- 


dustries that regularly report to the Pureau 
of Labor weekly pay rolls in 


Statistics. 


r 
these establishments were almost $1C,000,COC 


larger than in February. ed seasonal 


gains in employment ccurred 


1) 
construction, quarrying 


MANUFACTUR 

Factory employment and pay rolls nor- 
mally rise in March, but this year's gain of 
over €63,09C in employment and of nearly 
$7,300,000 in weekly pay rolls was larger 
thar usual. Nearly 141,000 more factory 
workers had jobs this March than in March 
1935. Weekly pay rolls were up by more than 
$10,300,000. 

The gains in employment and pay rolls 
between February and March were widespread. 
The largest increase over the month's inter- 
val occurred in the fertilizer industry and 
was seasonal. Substantial advances were 


also recorded by industries supplying build- 


materials. 


ing 


Increases of 8 percent or more in 


employment and weekly wage payments occurred 


in the following manufacturing groups: 


PERCENT OF 
EMPLOYMENT 


INCREASE 
PAY ROLLS 


POPGLssOerG «§ 6 + 4s 6 6's 


50.2 61.0 
Marble, granite, slate.... 21.6 39.1 
Millinery «© «ee eee cee 20.6 47.2 
>»), a a ee a a ee 16.7 33." 
Locpmetives «cc eee as 13.2 17.5 
Railroad car wilding .... 12.3 14.9 
a ee a a 9.9 13.3 
Shipbuilding . < o o e  e 6." 12.8 
Brick, tile, terra cotta... 8.0 16.0 

The most pronounced decline in em- 
ployment (24.5 percent) took place in the 
automobile tire and tube industry, due pri- 
marily to & temporary shutdown of an im- 
portant tire plant on account of labor dif- 


ficulties. Smaller declines in employment 


atés 


ING 





and nonmetallic mining, dyeing and cleaning 


and retail trade. | 
Total employment in these industries | 
in March was approximately 310,000 ¢greater 
than in the corresponding month a year ago = 
Weekly wage disbursements to workers en- lal] 
ployed by these industries were more thar} 
$20,000,000 larger’ thar in March of Lasi| 
year. 
y 
INDUSTRIES 
ranging from 3 to 5 percent occurred ir 
radio and phonographs, woolen and worsted 
goods, lighting equipment, and jewelry. 
EMPLOYMENT ; 
Durable-Goods Industries. Employment i 
in the durable-goods groups of irdustries 
advanced by about 54,20C in March. The gains} 
ranged from 6,200 in transportation equip-; || [ 
ment to 10,800 in stone, clay, and e¢glass, 
and 11,000 in lumber. In the nonf errous| | 
metal group, employment in March declined by 
1,200 as compared with the previous month. 
The duratle-goods industries this} 
March provided employment for nearly 211,00 
more workers than in March of last year.| "S&S" 
ith the exception of the decline of 11,80Cc} *" * 
workers ir the transportation-equipment : 
group, employment over th l2-month period 
increased by -- yea 
€3,400 in machinery manufacturing o 7 
45,600 in iron and steel clir 
26,700 in lumber rubt 
31,300 in railroad repair shops stuf 
16,600 in nonferrous metals and 
9,100 in stone, clay, and glass Pape 
emp] 


Nondurable-Goods Industries. Gains] °&°: 


in employnent over the month interval of | 2" 
17,900 in textiles, 10,600 in chemicals, 
€,400 in foodstuffs, 600 in tobacco, anc 
7,900 in the unclassified €roup were more 
than sufficient to offset losses of 12, 20¢ 
in rubber and 2,300 in leather. The net|° - 
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ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
MARCH 41936 4936, and MARCH 1935 
NUMBER S EMPLOYED ANOUN OF WEEKLY PAY OLL 

INOUSTRY MARCH MARCH MARCH FEBRUARY MARCH 

1936* 1935 1936* 1936% 35 
ndustries 7,058,100 6,918,300 |$154, 818, 000/ $147,048,000/}$148,976,000 
-ble-goods groups: 3, 288,100 077,200 78,437,000 72,919,006 68,886,000 
ron and steel 662, 400 616,800 17,236,000 16,077,000 14,622,000 
Machinery . 821,900 788,500 19, 444,000 18,785,000 5,825,000 
unsportation equipment. 572,000 588,800 15,618,000 18,857,000 16,904,000 
2ilroad repair shops . 289,700 258,400 8,558,000 7,889,000 6,727,000 
onferrous metals. . 251,200 284,600 5,416,000 5,306,000 4,764,000 
Lumber . . 501, 400 464,700 8,817,000 7,669,000 6,724,000 
tone, clay, and ¢lass 189,500 180, 400 8,858,000 8, 436,000 8,820,000 


Nondurable-goods groups: 


Textiles 

Leather . 

oods . 

obacco . 

Paper and printing 
| Chemicals . 
| Rubber .. 
| 


| Unclassified 





3,771,000 


1,588,800 


287,900 
615,100 

77,400 
521,500 
873,200 

97,600 
214,500 








»841,000 


616, 400 
299,900 
628,100 
80,000 
514,600 
875, 400 
118, 500 
218,200 





75,876,000 
26,703,000 
5,274,000 
18,887,000 
999,000 
18, 458,000 
8,520,000 
2,185,000 
5,405,000 


kevised 





74,124,000 
25,689,000 
5,575,000 
12,915,000 
966,000 
18,215,000 
8,112,000 
2,421,000 
5,281,000 





75,090,000 
27,495,000 
5,875,000 
12,696,000 
986,000 
12,561,000 
7,997,000 
2,448,000 
5,082,000 
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ir the pay 


group, 
larger 
The 


fron about 














Total 
the non- 


Industries. 
workers in 


Nondurable-Goods 
weekly wage payments to 
durable-goods groups advanced by $1,752,000 
between February and March. Pay-roll losses 
of $301,000 in leather and $236,000 in rub- 
ber than offset by in 
the other groups. These gains 
$33,000 in tobacco to $422,000 
and $1,014,000 


were more gains 
ranged from 
in foodstuffs 


in textiles. 
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Aggregate weekly wage disbursement: 
in the nondurable-goods industries wer: 
$786,000 larger this March than in Marc} 


1935. Compared with last year, pay-roll loss. 
es were registered in textiles ($792,000 
leather ($601,000), and rubber ($263,000 
Pay rolls advanced by $892,000 in paper ani 
printing, $641,000 in foodstuffs, $523,000 
in chemicals, and $13,000 in tobacco, 





TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


of 
employment 

industries was 64.2 
February 


The Bureau Labor 
liminary index of 


facturing 


Statistics pre- 
for all manu- 
in March, as 

1936 and 82.5 
that for 

the average 


had 


compared with 83.2 in 
March a year ago. This 
1,000 workers employed 

1923-25, 842 
1936, 832 in 


March a year ago. 


in 


means 


every on 


during persons jobs in 


95 
“ew 


March February, and in 


in March 1936 was 
March 1935, 
March 1934. It 
percent above March 1933 when the 
of factory employment was recorded. 


Factory employment 


2.1 percent higher than in and 
4.1 percent higher than 
43.2 


low point 


in 
wé.s 


7 


IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


It was 6.7 percent 
The 
was 


February and March 1936. 
higher than March a year ago. 
durable-goods employment index 
1 percent higher 
It was, however, 
March 1935. 

The March pay-roll 


in non- 
abdout 
in March than 
1.8 


in February, 
percent lower than ir} 
index for all man- 
was 75.7, 

month and 


ufacturing industries 
72.3 in the 
March 1938. 


as against 

preceding 70.8 i 
For every $100 paid out on the 
average 1923-25, $75.7 
was paid out in March of this year, as com 
pared with $72.30 in February and $70.80 ir 
March of last year. 


in weekly wages in 














In the durable-goods industries em- Pay rolls for factory workers ir 
ployment increased by 1.6 percent between March 1936 were 6.9 percent above the leve) 
of March 1935. They were 1? 
EMPLOYMENT ¢ Pay ROLIS percent larger this March thar 
All Manufacturing Industries in March 1934 and more thar 
ma moe ——aee—il. eres twice as large as in Marct 
1933. 
= Weekly pay-roll disburse- 
ments in the durable-goods in- 
en dustries were 7.2 percent larg- 
er in March than in February 
| 99 1936 and 13.5 percent larger 
than in March a year ago. 
le In the nondurable-goods 
groups of industries, weekly 
+40 pay rolls advanced 2.3 percent 
between February and March of 
» +20 this year. They were about 1 
percent larger in March than 
0) © Wl 1 Ul 1 0s W? te te th @ i: Uh Oe Ua” in the corresponding month a 
Unrree Suave Bumeau » Lason Srarisrics year ago. 
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‘sements HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Ss were 


n Marc} Factory employment in March averaged 
1 loss.| 368 hours per week -- about 1 hour more per 


te) 


12,000 week than in February and 2 hours more per 





3,000).) week than in March a year ago. Earnings per 
.per ani} hour remained unchanged at approximately 57 
523,000, cents in February and March, as against 


about 564 cents in March 1935. The weekly 


wage income of workers in manufacturing es- 


tablishments averaged $22.25 in March 1936 
$2 


, 
1.1C in March 1935. 


Average weekly hours of work and 
hourly and weekly earnings in the five 
selected nondurable-goods industries in 
March 1936 were -- 

Weekly hours: 
41.5 in paper and pulp 
40.§ in slaughtering and meat packing 
36. 
36. 


an 


in cotton-goods manufacturing 


an 


in petroleum refining 

































































$21.45 in February, and §.5 in tires and inner tubes 
HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
percent HOURS OF WORK HOURLY EARNINGS WEEKLY EARNINGS 
he non- INDUSTRY MARCH | FEBRUARY MARCH | FEBRUARY] MARCH MARCH | FEBRUARY | MARCH 
about] 1936 1936 1936 1936 1935 1936 1936 1935 
bruary, 
han ir} Dents Cents | Cents 
| lichemicals.......+..+.+-+-+! 40.5] 40.0 | 40.0] 64.0] 64.0 | 62.5 |$25.85] $25.50|$25.00 
1l man- Cottonseed--oil, cake, and meal | 45.0 44.5 44.5 22.0 23.0 24.0 9.85 10.10} 10.50 
against Druggists' preparations... . | 40.0 38.0 28.5 65.0 55.§ 52.5 21.76 20.80} 20.00 
0.8 ir Explosives 2. 2 ccc cececs| 41.0 38.5 36.5 66.0 66.5 64.5 £6.95 £5.55] 23.55 
on the Fertilizers ...«ceeecseecee| 40.6 25.0 84.5 82.0 85.0 82.5 12.96 12.20] 11.20 
$75.7 Paints and varnishes .....]| 41.0 40.6 89.5 59.0 60.0 58.5 24.380 24.15] 22.95 
aS COM Rayon and allied products... | 89.0 28.0 37.5 52.0 52.5 51.0 20.20 20.00] 19.20 
0.80 ir BMP cc cvrservceevececesl MeeS 29.0 39.0 61.0 60.5 57.5 28.85 28.70| 22.25 
ah - In the five selected durable-goods in- Hourly earnings (in cents): 
‘ alien dustries the average weekly hours and hourl) 82.5 in petroleum refining 
ig : and weekly earnings in March 1936 were -- 81.5 in tires and inner tubes 
o? ea Weekly hours: 56.0 in slaughtering and meat packing 
: a 41.5 in foundries and machine shops 53.0 in paper and pulp 
Marct ; ; 
41.5 in sawmills 36.5 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
40.0 in brick manufacturing Weekly earnings: 
perew 40.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills $29.65 in petroleum refining 
_ _ 36.5 in automobiles 28.60 in tires and inner tubes 
, larg- Hourly earnings (in cents): 22.95 in slaughtering and meat packing 
bruary 76.0 in automobiles 21.95 in paper and pulp 
larger 66.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 13.40 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
59.5 in foundries and machine shops Employment of automobile workers aver- 
goods 46.0 in sawmills aged 3 hours less per week in March 1936 
weekly 45.0 in brick manufacturing than in March a year ago. In the remaining 
ercent 


Weekly earnings: 
ch of $27.85 in automobiles 


bout 1 26.40 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
than 24.75 in foundries and machine shops 
nth a 18.80 in sawmills 


16.00 in brick manufacturing 





nine selected industries, the weekly hours 
of work were longer this March than in March 
1938, The increases ranged from 1 hours 
per week in cotton-goods manufacturing and 
petroleum refining to nearly 7 hours per 
week in brick manufacturing. 





varied 
workers 





hourly earnings 
in March 1935 in 6 of the 


Average 
in March 1936 than 
10 selected durable- and 
industries. The gains in 


employed 


in amounts from $4 


in 


packing and paper and pulp 


than 


5 cents 
automobile factories. 


per hour 


EMPLOYMENT, 
INDUSTRY see 
RETAIL TRADE 
Employment...... 8,202,800 
Weekly pay roll. $58,885,000 
weekly hours.... 43.5 
Hourly earnings. $0.52 
Weekly earnings. $21.15 
WHOLESALE TRADE 
Employment...... 1, 877,100 
Weekly pay roll. $40,058,000 
Weekly hours.... 48.0 
Hourly earnings. $0.67 
Weekly earnings. $28.7 
STEAM RAILROADS 
Employment...... 1,011, 000 
Weekly pay roll. $88,840,000 
weekly earnings. $38. 5 
BITUMINOUS COAL 
Employment..... . 268 , 800 
Weekly pay roll $7,748,000 
Weekly hours.... 28.5 
Hourly earnings. $0.79 
weekly earnings. $22.15 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
Employment...... &7€, 800 
Weekly pay roll. $11,168,000 
Weekly hours.... 38.5 
Hourly earnings. $0.7¢ 
Weekly earnings. #20. 5& 


=" 


were larger 


nondurable-goods 


these 


industries 


cent per hour for 


Slaughtering and meat 


to slightly more 


for wage earners 


in 


© 


The weekly wage income of automobile 


workers averaged $27.85 in March 1936, or 2 
cents less than in March a year ago. Weekly 
earnings in the remaining nine selecte 
industries were higher this March thar 
in March of last year. The increases ir 
these industries ranged from 85 cents ir 
slaughtering and meat packing to $3.50 ir 


sawmills. 





FEBRUARY 
1936% 


1, 364, 300 
$38, 558,000 


se 
the V 


207 , 800 
$8,666, 000 
33.0 
$0.77 


$24.9 


274 . 700 
$11,019, 006 
29Q 5 


cUee 


r 
Le 


MARCH 
1935 


1,848, OC 


$87 


742,000 
41.0 


$0.64 


OFF. 100 
VvOo, LUU 


190 , OOC 


$H0. 2 


tf 

~) 

n 

= 

> ¢ 

ee & 
ae & 


+> 
a) 
~~ 
i. 


«9 
rn 
ae 
69 
ro) 


374,100 
$10,888, 00C 
38. 

$0.77 


— ™ 
028.60 


Preliminary 





PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


mene MARCH FEBRUARY MARCH 
1936* 1936% 1935 
HOTELS 
Employment...... 240 ,900 240 , 900 285, 100 
Weekly pay roll. $38,262,000 $2,287,000 $8,150,000 
Weekly hours.... 48.5 48.5 48.0 
Hourly earnings. $0.29 $0. 20 $0. & 
Weekly earnings. 314.0 $14. 10 $18. 80 
POWER and LIGHT 
Employment...... 278, 100 275, 500 263, 400 
Weekly pay roll. $8,418,000 $8,052,000 $7,548,000 
Weekly hours.... 41.5 2.5 40.0 
Hourly earnings. $0.79 $0.79 $0.7€ 
weekly earnings. $382. 6& $31.45 $320.70 
ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
Employment...... 190, 100 191, 40C 190, 400 
Weekly pay roll. $5,798,000 $5,841,000 $5,422,000 
Weekly earnings. $30. 80 $30. 8& $28. 25 
LAUNDRIES 
Employment...... 191, 500 182, 400 185, oC 
Weekly pay roll. $8,076,000 $2,984,000 $2,848,000 
Weekly hours.... 42.0 41.5 40.§ 
Hourly earnings. $0. 37 $0. 37 $0. 3 
Weekly earnings. $15.95 $15.65 $15. 4¢ 
DYEING 4&4 CLEANING 
Employment...... +4, 100 41,500 42, 80C 
Weekly pay roll. $828, 00C $715, 000 $781,000 
weekly hours.... 43.0 40.0 41.( 
Hourly earnings. $0.44 $0.44 $0.4 
weekly earnings. $18.45 $17.05 $17.98 


= kevised 


these 
of th 


outpu 
While 
Kecre 
usual 
anthr 
Kecli 








omobile 
» Or 2 
Week] 
electe 
h_ thar 
ses ir 
ents in 
3.50 ir 


MARCH 
1935 


Dae 4 
VOU, iL 


159 ,0 


no S| & & 


$0. £ 


$138. 80 


2683, 400 
548 , 000 
40.0 
$0.76 


$30 .. 70 


85, 900 


43,000 


of the year. 
There was little change in 
Output at cotton-textile mills, 


While at woolen mills activity 
Kecreased by more than the 
usual amount. Production of 


anthracite and bituminous coal 
Keclined substantially in March. 
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BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN MARCH 1936 














ei 
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(920 


92) 


AGRICULTURE 
Farm lIacome. The cash income of as against no payments in February and 
farmers from the sale of farm products in $50,000,000 in March 1935. 
varch was estimated by the Department of Farm Wages. A slightly more than 
agriculture at $513,000,000, compared seasonal advance in farm wage rates occurred 
with the revised estimate of $46€7,000,000 in throughout the country between January 1, 
yebruary and $429,000,000 in March 1935. The 1936 and April l, 1936. For the United 
increase in farm income from February to States as a whole, farm laborers averaged 
varch this year was in contrast to the sea- $20.90 with board on April 1, 1936, as com- 
sonal decline which normally occurs at this pared with $18.55 on January 1, 1936, $19.10 
time of the year. on April 1, 1935, and $20.40 for the S-year 
period between 1910-14. Monthly earnings of 
In March, the Agricultural Adjustment farm workers without board were $30.85 on 
Administration resumed rental and benefit April 1, 1936, as against $28.65 on January 
payments still due to farmers. These dis- 1, 1936, $28.80 in April a year ago, and 
bursements amounted to about $15,000,00C $29.10 for 1910-14. 
© 
INDUSTRY AND TRADE 
The Federal Reserve Board's seasonal- Retail trade, which had been reduced 
ly adjusted index of industrial production, during January and February by unusually 
which includes both manufacturing and mining, severe weather, advanced considerably in 
remained unchanged from February to March. March, due to spring and eerly Easter buying. 
It stood at 94, as compared with 98 in Janu- Sales at department and variety stores and 
ary 1936, 88 in March a& year ago, and 100 by mail order houses serving rural areas 
for the three-year period, 1923-25. showed more than a seasonal increase. 
Production of automobiles 
rose sharply in March. Output PHYSICAL VOLUME °&% INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
of steel mills increased sea- _—- 
sonally, while production of atm nente Froraa Restart Boarp uta tanto 
cement and lumber increased 
nore than seasonally from Feb- = 
ruary to March. Activity in 
meat-packing establishments and - 
at silk mills also advanced, 
although a decline is usual in +80 
these industries at this time 


40 


+20 














BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


Automobiles. Nearly 1&0,000 more pas- 


senger ears and trucks were assembled in 


the preceding month. Produc- 


Marct 
units in March, 


tion is estimated at 450,000 
r 1936 


ed with 304,000 in 
ago. 


February 


§2,000 in March a year 


Bituminous Coal. Ou 


nous coal in Marct amou 
tons -=- about 10,700,00 
February 


] 
in March 1935. 


Building Permits. The estimated cost 
of building construction, for 


were issued in 1,448 cities of more than 


2,800 population, advanced from $86,200,000 
in February to $126,800,000 in March. This 


increase of 47 t 
of building construction permits issued in 
1936 was nearly 63 pe r 





FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN MARCH 1936 


The Works Program. 
than 3,370,000 
projects financed by The Works Program. This 
approximately 171,0C0 
preceding month. Pay-roll 
disbursements were estimated at $157,000,0C00 


During Merch more 


persons were 


was an increase of 


workers over the 


rt) 


S against $149,000,000 in February. 


Highway, road, and street projects 


provided jobs for 36 percent of the workers 


employed by The Works Program. The March 


pay roll for this work totaled $52,300,000. 


Sewing, canning, and gardening projects fur- 
nished 
366,000 persons at a 
$15,200,000. Work of 


cal, and technical nature 


employment opportunities to over 


total wage of nearly 
cleri- 
employed 285,000 
Pay-roll disbursements to this 
group aggregated nearly $17,600,000. 


a professional, 


individuals. 


Public Works. 
of P.W.A. 


Employment at the site 
projects increased from 177,000 in 


x0 


employed on 


Electric Power. Output of electri; 


power in March éveraged approximately 1,8 


million kilowatt hours per week, as agair 





1,927 million kilowatt hours per week j 
February and 1,723 million kilowatt hours 
per week in March 4 year ago. 
Railroad Freight Car Loadings. Clas 
I railroads averaged 604,700 freight ¢ar 
loaded per week in March -- 23,600 cars les 
per week than in the previous month, 
2,600 cars more per week than in Marct 
Retail Trade. ales of two lar 
mail order houses were $15,500,000 larger 
Marct thar ir February and $6, 10C,C 
larger than in March 1935. Their total sal 
aggregeted $60,900,C0C0O in March, $45,400,C 
in February, and $54,8C00,C0 in March 192 
Steel. Production of steel ingot F 
March totaled 3,350,000 tons -= 380,000 tor 
more than in the previous month, and near) 
490,000 tons more than in March a year ago, 








March. 
$14,000,000 in 
$1,760,000 larger than in the previous mont 


February to 202,000 ir 


ments of about March wer: 

Emergency Conservation Work. Due t 
the end of an enrollment period at Civiliar| 
Conservation Camps, total employment, includ- 
ing enrolled workers, 


instructors, declined from 


camp supervisors, an 


52,000 in Febrvu- 


ary to 354,000 in March. Pay-roll expendi- 
tures of $17,200,000 in March were abou 
$23,200,000 smaller than in February 1936. 


Relief. 
the Federal Emergency Re- 


Emergency Preliminary re 
ports received by 
lief Administration from 129 cities indicate 
that the number of families and single per- 
sons receiving emergency relief from public 
funds was 979,000 in March, as compared witt 
1,027,000 in the month. Obli 
gations incurred in handling these 
amounted to $26,700,000 in March, 


$27,810,000 in February. 


preceding 
cases 
as against 





Wage disburse? 














WHAT HAPPENED TO Prices IN 1935 AND IN MARCH 1936 














































































































, Wholesale Prices. The general level Wholesale prices in Marct of this 
eiectr) . , - . * ‘ 
of wholesale prices was 6.8 percent higher year were about 1.5 percent lower than in 
y “Bir 1038 than in 1934. The Bureau of Labor February 19236. They were only slightly high- 
agains : . a a . ties 
" “Ectatistics index for the country as a whole er this March than in Marci 1935. The 
Ww ¥ ’ nr * ‘. ~ P + A 
ee “Ieveraced €0.0 last year, as compared wit}! Bureau's index was 79.6 in March, 80.6 in 
t hourt.,o in 1934 and 100 in 1926. February, and 79.4 in March 1935. 
ght car INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
— ~-G, | 
L 
ars les Zz T 
} n 1} | INCREASE Tt) OR DECREASE - 
ee i} 17EM 19 | 1074 MARCH mARCH 1934 | MARCH 1925 
cn 33 | | “—- 1024 102° | woe 
| | 432 492 T TO 
e) larg: | Q2F MARCH 1026 
| | Z 
arger Ty 
C.C i} 
» 100,0 | ndex Index ndex Index Index Percent | ercent 
| 
al sale | All commodities . ..... | 10C 8 ( 74, 79.€ 79.4 + 6.8 + , 
»400,C 
h 1935 Farm producte . .. +... «| 100 78.€ 65.3 | 76.€ 78.8 + 7 - € 
ngots if Raw materials . ....e «| 10C 77.1 68.8.1 77.4 76. & 32. + 3.8 
OOO tor Semimanufactured articles .| 100 738.6 | 72.6 4.4 71.8 * 43.3 + 8.6 
| ec 
d near] Finished products... . .| 100 62.2 | 76.2 | 81.2 81.7 + 5.1 - .£ 
ar age | 
Retail Food Prices. Average retail In March 1936 retail food prices were 
ood prices were &.6 percent higher in 1938 2.2 percent lower thar in the preceding 
an in 1934. The index of the Bureau of month. They were nearly 1 percent lower 
Labor Statistics, which includes the retail than in March a year ago. The retail food 
36 price of 6&4 food products in §1 cities price index for the country as a whole was 
scattered throughout the United States, aver- 72.9 in March of this year, as compared with 
beged 74.2 in 1935, as against 68.3 in 1934 74.5 in February 1936, 73.6 in March of last 
isbursepeme 100 in 1926. year, and 100 in 1926. 
ch wer: 
us mont AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 
Due \ ] 
Siviliar INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (- 
liude MARCH MARCH 102 ARCH 1025 
congas 1TEM 1935 1934 1936 19 25 _— ae 
ors, an ; ¥0 ? 
1925 MARCH 1026 
n Febru- 
expendi: 
Cents ents ents Cents Percent Percent 
> abou 
Bread, pound... « « 8.4 8 ae . 8.3 + i. Yo change 
1936. z : ; : si Sc ‘ 
Butter, pound ... 36.0 | 31.6 39.4 37.8 + 14.3 t o& 
r re ae Pw : : i niga ‘ 
’ Milk, quart ...ef 11.8 [11.2 11.8 11.9 + 6§.4 - _ 
sncy Re- ° o- i ° es = 
J Eggs, dozen ....] 88.8 | 82. 32.9 31.3 + 7.8 + 6.1 
ind ate ‘ @ es ‘— 4 ‘ 
waits Potatoes, pound .. 1.9 2.3 2.4 1. - 17.4 + 41.2 
rj} - . : a 4 - —* aie ol 
a oe Lard, pound ....j] 19.5 | 11. 16.1 18.€ + 66.7 - 18.4 
public Pork chops, pound . 35.4 | 25.€ 32.€ 338.5 + 38.8 « 2.9 
ed wit! Round steak, pound . 36.0 | 26.1 82.2 36.38 + 28.1 - 2,4 
Obli- Sugar, pound. ...| 5.7] 5.8 5.5 5.4 + 2.6 + 1.6 
} +6ase Coffee, pound ...]| 25.6 | 26.9 24.4 <6.8 - 4.8 - 9.C 
against 











Published under authority of Public Resolution No. 57, approved 22, 1922 

(4a Stat. 541), as amended by section 307 Public Act aig, approved June 2, 

1932 (42 at. 409)- This publication approved , e— Director, Burean of 
the Budget, September 18, 1934, as amended February 
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